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ABSTBACT 

In an effort to understand the role of the arts in 
saall Illinois coaaanities, a broad exploratory study was conducted 
in nine counties to deter nine what potential arts audiences vant, 
vhat local arts resources offer, and vhat arts prograaaing strategies 
are suggested by the gaps between the two. organizational 
representatives and individuals responded to interviews and 
guestionnaires designed to test perceptions, desires, and behavior. 
In addition to school and coaaunity collage prograas (considered the 
Bost iaportant source of arts activities in aost coaaanities) , art, 
civic, and social organizations in all counties provided aany and 
varied asts-related activities including coaaunity art shows and 
concerts, coaaunity and professional theater, painting societies, 
choruses and bands, draaa lessons, and artist -in -residence prograas* 
Bespondents particularly enjoyed theater and annual coaaunity 
celebr 'scions. Despite differences between northern and southern 
count! 'JS, the population surveyed was generally satisfied with 
current opportunities for participation in the arts, but dissatisfied 
with arts opportunities for youth and the arts activities available. 
Successful arts prograaaing for rural areas aust consider the 
individual character of target coaaunities. Prograas for youth stand 
a good chance of involving parents who noraally would not participate 
in arts activities. (SB) 
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PREFACE 



The Illinois Arts Council and the Department of Local Government Affairs present 'The 
Arts in Rural Illinois" as a joint venture funded by botii agencies with additional assistance from 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 

We hired Weston Hatfield to coordinate the project. Wes, a graduate student in Community 
Arts Mlan^ment at Sangamon State University, was ideal for tiie job, for our primary concern 
was to hire an individual with a keen sensitivity to people in rural areas, tiieir communities and 
values. Wes and his dog soon became a ^miliar sight in these nine counties, and we felt that he 
achieved his objective admirably. It vt^s a challenging job. 

So many individuals and organizations assisted us that it will be impossible to thank each 
one separately. But vra must single out the Honorable Gall Lathrop, Steve Marrs, John Monroe, 
and Barbara Stoll in OIney, and Vince Toipo and the twelve artists in-residence in Freeport for 
reviewing, advising, and interviewing; Ellen Warman of DLGA for her administrative supervision 
and production work beyond tiie call of duty; Barbara Davis of DLGA and Mary Lee Fredrikson 
of I AC for endless hours of typing; Tom Hayes and Linda Bionsdon for the telephone interviews; 
Clark Mitze and Bob Salisbury of lAC and Jarl Tremaii of DLGA for invaluable moral ^pport. 

Finally, ^^ial thanks to Peter Evrail of Associates in Human Development for donating his 
time in training the project staff on re^arch techniques and donating the data analysis; and to 
Michael Ryan for Siting ail of our reports into a coherent M^ole. 

It was a project which we ^joyed doing. We learned a lot, and feet that both its structure 
and the information it yielded will t% of value to all individuals interested in rural arts. 

Anyone wishing additional information should contact us. Statistical analyses, the interview 
schedules, etc. are available on request. 



David S. Cannon Maryo G. Ewetl 

Chief, Office of Community Services Community Development Officer 

Department of Local Government Affairs Illinois Arts Council 

303 East Monroe Street 1 1 1 North Wabash Avenue 

Springfield, Illinois 62706 Chicago, Illinois 60602 
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I. Introduction 




The Illinois Arts Council and the Departnr^nt of Local Government Affairs undertook a ten- 
month rural community arts study to understand better the role of the arts in small Illinois com- 
munities. This study was exploratory in nature. Rather than testing particular hypotheses, we 
tried to keep the broach pebble perspective. Thus we defined "the arts" as "any creative 
activity that one might participate in or attend" and kept our eyes open for clues as to who is not 
now involved in the arts and how ^ey might come to appreciate the value of the arts to their 
lives. 



/. Agency Moti\mtions 

This ^M}{Mrative venture grew out of both agerwi^' overlapping (»n(»ms for the quality of 
life in small «>mmunltiM, The Arts CminctI is committed to the premise that the arts are abso- 
lutely essential to ^e quality of life; it seeks to promote an environment that is t»neficial to art- 
istic activities and Illinois artists, to aid in the continuing development of the state's cultural re- 
scHJr«^, and to make the arts available to every Illinois rodent. Re«}gnizing that the residents of 
a snail, rural community are likely to have pen^tions and desires quite different from those of 
reudents of a lar^r urban center, the Arts Council an »:curate ai^sment of attitudes, 
neecb, and rwHircoi in smaW communities as vital to the formulation of policy and planning of 
programs that will fulfill its maodate i f giving everyone in the stete the opportunity to partici- 
pate in quality arts activities. 

The Department of Lck»I Government Affairs is dedicated to offering the fullest po^ible 
array of service to local govemmsnt units. It has a strong interest in community d^lopment, 
that is, in making a community as liveable as po^ible through the development of ite own re- 
8<MJrces. It views the arts as an importent element in the environment of an attractive community 
and as a means of providing the people of that community with meaningful alternative ways to 
spend their leisure time. The Department is exploring the possibility of including 3 quality of life 
component in other agency projects. 



2. Assumptions and Basic Questions 

We bffi»d our research o.. several important assumptions. First, the arts are intrinsically valu- 
able. They perform importent educational functions: they heighten our awareness of experience 
and so enhance our ability to understend ourselves and our world. The arts offer outlets for our 
d»ire to express ourselves creatiwiy. They can greatly enrich our lives, and so, like sports and 
education, should oe made readily and easily available to all pec^^ie. 

Second, behavior (i.e. attendance of or participation in arts activities) is based on attitudes, 
which in turn reflect tnjr entire living experience: physical environment, mores, education, reli- 
gion, previous exposure to the arts, and other factors. Thus, to understend behavior, one must 
examine this entire spectrum of experience. 



These two £^umptlons together Imply a third: that people not now Involved In the arts may 
recopiize their InO'insic: value and gradually become involved only if they can view the arts as an 
Integral part of everyday life. 

Given th^ assumptions, we sought the answers to several kinds of questions. 

We were interested in how rural people felt about the arts and what they wanted. This 
meant assessing existing attitudes toward the arts, and if possible, discovering the determinants 
of these attitudes. How do r^c^le perceive ^e availability of opportunities for arts activities? 
What fM^nizations do they see as being the most important providers of the% activities? What 
kinds of arts activities do they desire most? 

Related were qu^ions about how identifiable groups within the community might be 
mobilized for the arts. We wanted to document people who already supported the arts, (%ople 
who mif^t support them, and those who seemed least likely to become involved in arts activities. 

We also wanted to identify the distinctiveness c f the rural environment. What are the charac- 
teristics of a small town which generate community pride, and how might they influence in- 
volvement in arts activities? Are there community activities that parallel ar^ activities, or popu- 
lar activities to which an arts component might be added? We wanted to develop a list of ration- 
ale fc^ becoming involved in the arts which would carry weight among all the various compo- 
neriS of the small town environment. 

We were interested in what was currently available in rural areas, and what local organiza- 
tions perceived as their major problems. We wanted to inventory a broad ranc^ of community 
organizations, both artistic and civic, gathering information about their access to facilities, the 
type and frequency of their activities, the size of their membership and budget, and a sense of 
their problems and ambitions. 

Finally, we wanted to draw some conclusions for programming. How could new approaches 
be desisted and ImplementiKi and old programs modified to m^t the fecial characteristics of 
rural constituencies? And what are the proper roles of the two state agencies in meeting these 
goals? 

In short, we were interested in answers to these basic questions: 
What do potential arts audiences want? 
What do local arts resources currently offer? 

What are the gaps between the two, and what programming strategies do they suggest? 
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II. Designing the Study : Methods 




1. Planning mid Scouting 



Our strategy for data collection entered on a mailed questionnaire to solicit the opinions of 
individuals, and f^rsonal interviews with representatives of a broad range of community organiza- 
tions. We selected nine rural Illinois counties Uo Daviess, Carroll, Ogle, and St^henson in the 
Northvs^, and Clay, Crawford, Jasper, Lawrence, and Richland in the Southeast) for sampling, 
in each c^ our selection of counties was t^ed on the low degree of arts exposure in each and 
their geographical separation from metropolitan areas. 

The northern counties are heavily oriented to dairy fanning. Freeport, the area's larg^ city 
wt^ 27,7% peqsle, is also its industrial center, and is the only community with a substantial 
blade pc^latlon. Well-known for its attracti\« ^nery, the area draws tourists en route to 
Galena, hcxne of General Grant. 

The southern counties, by contrast, are in the "corn belt"; in addition, however, there is oil 
in the area, and small drilling operations are ongoing. Southern Illinois, once the center of Illi- 
nois commerce, is now much less densely populated than the north. Oiney (population 8,974) 
is the largest community of this five-county area. 

Before desiring our research tTOls, we devoted several v^ks to "«:outing the territory." 
We laik^ to newspaper editors, cooperative extension advisors, citizens acknowied^ by their 
neightx>rs as being interested in the arts, repi^ntatives of community colleges, high school band 
and choral leacters, in short, to anyone we thou^t might have a thorou^ knowledge of tiie com- 
munity and the role of tfie arts in it We hoped to compile from these preliminary interviews 
lists of active community of ganizations and appropriate representatives for e^h, and to develop 
ideas about the kind of questions w^ich would most effectively yield the information we wanted. 
It was an important step. It allowed us to informally pretest the langua^ of the questions, to 
probe underlying values and power structures, and to rank questions according to their value to 
us, a step which proved to be a valuable decision-making aid when it later became nece^ry to 
cho(^ among questions in order to save time and ^ace. 



Our questionnaire was broadly designed to tap three general areas: 

1 . Perceptions: What do people currently think is available in their community, and under 
what circumstances do they think it is available? 

2. Desires: What do people tiiink should be available to them in their community, and 
who should apply it under what circumstances? 

3. Behavior: How often do people actually attend or participate in arts activities, and how 
often would titey do so if other cnsportunities were available? 

We used primarily closed-ended questions in order to aid in interpreting responses and to emure a 
high rats of rNponse, but W9 included opim-ended questions to obtain more in-depth information 
on three of die above questiom. The questionnaire also inducted demographic information 
such as education, occupation, length of residence, age, sex, and marital status. 



2. Fielding the Questionnaire 
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After pretesting to iron out language ambiguities, we mailed the questionnaire to a random 
sample of 2000 households selected from the telephone directories of tiie two study areas. We 
directed two follow*up mailing at a waller sulnample of 400, and we contacted and interviewed 
by teieph(»ie an additional »Jbsample of 120 to achieve a final total re^nse of 295. The pooled 
re^onse rate for ^e three subsamples taken together was 38%--adequate for our purposes. The 
initial wave of questionnaires was %nt out in mid-December, and response was complete by mid- 
March when analysis b^n. We then coded responses to ctosed^ded questions and interpreted 
respcHises to open-^^ qu^ions. We next used a computer to analyze and explore the pattern 
of respond in e%h of the three basic areas atove and to identify characteristics of particular sub- 
populations. Before traginning analysis, choked ^e repre^ntatlvene^ of our sample with 
census figures, and were satisfied with tiie results. Where sli^t difference occurred, they were 
comf^nsated for with simple weighting procedures. 



5. Fielding the Inwrviem 

To i»sess effectively the existing and potential roles of arts ^tivities in the community, our 
interviewers ^oke with the r^re^tatives of community arts councils, painting societies, com- 
munity th^tre groups, officials of ^ools, colleges and local governmental units, churchy, his- 
torical societiK, canwra clubs, men's and women's service organizations, sororities and fraternal 
grcHjps, chambers of commerce, scouts, and others to develop a "big picture." We needed infor- 
nnation on these organizations to compile an "inventory" of local resources which could be con- 
^Ited in detail for program planning within a particula^area. 

For our interviews w« us&^ two different approaches: one for organizations concerned en- 
tirely with arts Ktivities, and a second for non-arts organizations w^ich might (but not necessar- 
ily) do some arts programming. 

In ccHiductIng our interviews we wanted to learn first of all about the interests and »nivitii» 
of different kinds of organizations. We also asked personal opinion questions, with an of^n ear 
tx>th to pnigramming ide^ and svategies, and to any information that might "color" the data 
from our mall^ questionnaires or suggest answers to new questions the questionnaire data might 
raise. 

Twenty volunteers assisted in the interviewing pro^ss. We held traintrij^ sessions for them in 
Fr^ort and OIney, discussing interviwing techniques, alerting them to interv'iewer bias and the 
important of comparability, and familiarizing them with the state agencies and their interest in 
the project. 

The actual intwvlewing proce« lasted from mid-December to mid-March, and reached rep- 
resentatives of about 100 organizations. 
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III. Interpreting the Results: Analysis 
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Our research tools provided us with three distinct Icinds of information: First, the less struc- 
ture portions of our ^rsonal interviews tapped the informants' views as individuals, rather than 
as the representatives of particular organizations, and enabled us to characterize broadly many of 
the elements of »nall-town life and the orosramming strategies vv^lch they suggest. Secondly, re- 
sponses to our mailed questionnaire supplemented these rich impressions with "harder" statistical 
informaticm, and enabled us to dooiment the differences amor;, v'arious population groups, and 
those between our tvw study areas. Finally, the structured sections of our personal interviews al- 
lowed us to compile a compc^ite picture of existing arts resources in the two study areas, and al- 
lowed us to discover the needs and aspirations of a wide range of community organizations. 



f. The Community Context 

Like all rural areas In the state, our two study areas share a number of demographic charac- 
teristics whldi distinguish them from more familiar urban and sutxirban areas. First, and most im- 
portantly, the population ten<te to be old and relatively stable; this is especially true in the south- 
east and the most "rural" of our two areas. 45% of our questionnaire respondents in the north- 
vwest and 51% in the southe^t have lived in their communities for twenty years or more, and 
these fibres are broadly consistent with <»nsus data for rural areas throughout the state. The 
bulk of the population is less well educated than the state average, but in contrast to popular ster- 
eotypes only about 12-15% are farmers. Most people work in a broad ran^ of service occupa- 
tions. 

The small professional population is quite distinctive as it tends to be both young and non- 
native. This is consistent with much re^arch on rural areas w^ich indicates that talented, ambi- 
tious kids from rural areas leave home to "make their fortunes in the city," while the local occu- 
pations which they would have filled tend to be filled instead by young city and suburban pro- 
fessionals seeking "the good life" in the country. There is thus a latent split in each community 
which, as we shall see in the next section, occasionally emerges in attitudes toward the arts. Both 
groups, hov^er, tend to agree on an important set of "small town" values. 

In our personal interviews, we asked what people liked best about their communities. Fre- 
quent respofises included "the easy pace of life"; the fact that the atmosphere was "quiet and 
rwtful"; stability; the unity and camaraderie among community residents; schools, churches, 
and other community institutions; proximity to state parks; and enough proximity to larger ur- 
ban areas. Favorite leisure time activities included dining (and drinking) out, movies, athletic and 
outdoor activities, going out of town and staying at home and watching television. 

On the other hand, what they liked least about their communities was the lack of jobs, good 
dining and entertainment spots, shopping opportunities, and privacy, and a general reluctance to 
change. 

We posed several questions about peoples' driving habits, particularly as they related to arts 
and recreation. People seem willing to travel 50 or 60 miles for a day's or evening's entertain- 
ment. The distance Is apparently defined by the location of the nearest city of any size. However, 
It doesn't necessarily follow that if someone will drive fifty miles to Terre Haute for an event, 
that they will travel anywhere within a fifty-mile radius. People leave town to shop, to go out to 
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dinner, to see - blg-n^e, first-run movie, or to go to the theatre -all ^tivities that they can only 
find to their sa isf^ion in a larger city. They do seem to enjoy jttst getting out of town for a 
change. Yet, simply because something is missing from their community doesn't ne(»ssari!y mean 
that they would like to have that activity at home. People enjoy the freedom of having to put up 
with big^ity problems like traffic and noise only when they feel like it. In short, people would 
probably go to Evansville and Terre Haute even if they could find the same activities in New 
Hebron. 

We were also interested in those events which arts activities might be related to, events of 
proven community interest. To the question, "What is the most anticipated event of the year?", 
people frequently mentioned holiday weekends, particularly Labor Day and the Fourth of July- 
-times In which many communities have festivals. Cookouts spon^red by local service clubs, fall 
festivals sponsored by area merchants, and the county fair are also pK)pular in terms of atten- 
dance. A number of communities have chowders with each town having its own treasured recipe. 
Parkersburg's is regarded as one of the best. High school athletics are also extremely popular. 

The most anticipated arts event will often be a ^hool activitiy, like an annual musical, or a 
Christm^ concert with the commur^ity's combined church choirs. People recognize local paint- 
ing societies as cultural resources, and will generally attend any show featuring the work of local 
talent. Community theatres are visible and popular, in the northwestern counties people look for- 
ward to Timber Lake's semi-professional productions. No comparable theatre organization exists 
in the southeast. 

Behind all these questions stood a critical semantic issue: what did people understand by 
^e term "arts"? Responses to the open questions on the mailed questionnaire indicated a very 
dIffuK uncterstanding o^ "the arts," and at the beginning of each interview we presented our own 
broad ctefmition of the lerm. But we had the impression that while people may call a community 
theatre production or a concert at the community collect or a movie "art," they seem to appre- 
ciate them as recreation. They seem to make more classical associations witii the term, "the 
arts": opera, orchestral music, or most often, a painting on a museum wall, none of which seem 
pertinent to the lives of most of the people living in small communities. 



2. What do People Want? 

In dealing with the responses to our mailed questionnaire, our first interest was to charac- 
terize the general pattern of re^onse, isolating key differences between the two study areas to be 
explored further at a later stage of the analysis. To reiterate, we were interested in three distinct 
dimensions of response - perceptions, desires, and actual participation in community arts activi- 
ties. 

Overall, perceptions ran about 10% below desires, indicating that there is moderate dissatis- 
faction with the arts activities currently available. The gap li^tween what is seen to be available 
»id what is wanted is more apparent when op^rtunities for children are considered. 26% of our 
respondents feel that the arts are currently "completely unimportant" in the schools, while only 
6% tiiink that this ought to be the cms. About half of our respondent indicated that they were 
satisfied with the available ways they could spend their leisure time, but almost half also com- 
plained of too little opportunity for arts activity. On(» again, the figure rises (to 63%) when ap- 
plied to opportunities in the community for youth. One interesting result here is that the demand 
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for arts activities for kids/n general seems greater than for arts in the schools. Significantly fewer 
people say that the arts should be "very important" in the wider community. At the same time, 
however, most people think that the arts ought to more important in the schools than they 
currently are. 

There is a distinct difference lietween the northern and southern regions in ifieir re^ective 
levels of perceptions and desires. The south is significantly lov\«r in perceptions; 27% of our 
southern re^XMidents perceived the arts as teing "not very important" or "completely unimpor- 
tant/' compared to only 1 1% in the north. However, desires are similar in the two areas, and this 
suggests real differences in the opportunities available to the people in each area: if more oppor- 
tunities were available to the people in ^e scHJth, their perceptions vfrauld probably change. 

In ordm* to explore the nature of thess op{K»rtunities, we also inquired about whether 
people satisfied with the availability of- different art forms - live dramatics, live concerts, and 
arts and crafts exhibitions. Satis^tion levels for the two areas in each of tiiese forms v^re simi- 
le exrapt for live dramatics where significantly more southeastern tnsn northwestern re^on- 
dents expr^sed dissatisfaction with current offering. In ^neral, people were more dissatisfied 
with the availability of performing arts events than with exhibitions. 

Our Interviews corroborated a significant desire for performing arts activities. In our sample 
counties r^idents are always witfiin tv^nty-five miles of a community theatre outfit. The north- 
western area has a p»ticularly strong theatre tradition. Freeport's Winneshiek Theatre Group 
claims to be the country's oldest completely amateur, continuously-running community theatre. 
The Timber Lake Playhouse in Mt. Carroll is the dimmer home of a semi-professional company 
that draws well from a thirty -mile radius. In the sou^eest, many of tiic^ whom we interviewed 
travel often to the Little Th^tre in Sullivan, even th(Hi^ it is a drive of at least sixty miles for 
most resident. Community Concert Series in OIney and Freeport have provided classical music 
programs to thc»e communities for many years. Every high »:hool has a music program, and 
8<»Tie towns have a community band or chorus. 

At the same time, our interviews show a high degree of satisfaction with available opportun- 
ities to attend exhibitions and receive instruction. Sch<K}| systems provide young people with op- 
portunitia to participate, community coll^^ offer continuing education courses, and commer- 
cial ceramic and craft shops often offer cl^es as part of their business. In general, people seem 
more satisfied with opportuniti® to participate in artistic activities than to attend live perfor- 
mances. 

To complete our picture of the general partem of response in the two are^, we wanted to 
go beyond perceptions and de^res to see if people actually used what resources were available 
to them. Using four broad categories of activities - live dramatics, live concerts, exhibitions, and 
arts ins^ction - we compared the percentage of respondents reporting tiiat there had been a 
given Ktivity within the past year with the percentage actually attending that activity. Interest- 
ingly, there were no sulmantial differences in availability betvraen the two areas, but there was 
a substential difference between the perc^t^e attending live drama in the north and the south. 
Many more people atterKl what is available in the north, and they do so almost twice as frequent- 
ly &s in the south. The major problem in the southeastern area thus appears to be not availability 
but quality of local dramatic offerings. Availability of and attendance at musical events and art 
exhibitions were roughly similar in the two areas, but northwestern respondents were almost 
twice » likely to have attended an arts or crafts class than their counterparts in the southeast. 

IS 
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We then examined »>urces of activities and otet^cies to participation. Schools are per- 
^\\fed to be the most important source of arts activities in both arem, but opinions differed on 
the second most important source. In the north, clubs and organizations are as second in 
importance, while in the south, area community colleges hold this position. In fact, in the south 
rammunity college actually rival the public ^hools. Churches are of moderate importance in 
^ch ar^, while profe^onal touring groups rank last. Evidence indicates that this low ranking is 
less an indication of low preference than it is of minimal exposure. Finally, our interviews sug- 
gested another important arts re»>urce: individuals. Each community has people who are per- 
ceive by their nei^bors as being pmicularly knowied^ble about the arts. It might be someone 
who paints or is active in a community theatre group. A new resident in a community would 
likely be referred to this person for information about a community's cultural offerings, and 
any budding art endeavor in the community would want this person in its corner. 

T^re were no major differences between the tvra areas in terms of perceived obstacles to 
participation or attendance. Time and distance were most often mention^. Lack of information 
about an event w£^ considered moderately important. Our interviews confirmed these factors, ss 
well ^ su^sting other ones. Re^ondents frequently mentioned the weatiier-not surprising 
since we were interviewing during the middle of Illinois' worst winter in years. 

Subject matter is another important factor. People want to be entertained, and a musical or 
Ii#it comedy will outdraw serious drama every time. They swm more likely to attend something 
that they are familiar and comfortable with, like a show they hav^ %en on television or at the 
movies, than something foreign to them. It seems important that the material presented dc^ not 
conflict witii the values and mores of the community. In Robin^n (Crawford County), a group 
started an Equity summerstock theatre company several years a^. The venture folded after tvra 
seasons, and reasons given for its demise are relevant here: p<K)r management, lack of community 
participation, and "risque" material* Apparently they could not draw consistently enough to 
^pport the hi^ salaries of the stars in the election of plays. Equity rules res^icted community 
participation, and their repertoire failed to take into account the conservative nature of their au- 
dience. 



3, What do Different CaWgories of People Want? 

in addition to getting a broad picture of general attitudes and behavior in our two study 
are%, vra wanted to use the results of our mailed questionnaire to help us identify particularly ac- 
tive or needy subgroups of the population. We therefore broke down our pool of respondent ac- 
cording to six different demographic characteristics * sex, marital status, occupation, education, 
age, and length of residence. 




Not surprisingly, we found that women have higher perceptions of arts ^tivity in the com- 
munity than men do; but desires in the two groups are similar. The pattern is reversed for ar^ in 
schools, where women have slightly lower perceptions and higher desires than men. The likely ex- 
planation of this phencxnenon is that women are clo^r to the schools, more likely to know what 
is going on there, and don't like what they see. 

Our dreck on marital status r^^led a distinct population group in the north, consisting of 
young tinges, with perceptions higher thai average and d^ires significantly higher. We also 
found that, curiously, the strongest support for tiie arts in Kshoois is among those without chil- 
drwi at hwne. ^ 
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Of our $ix demographic variables, occur^tion proved to be the most strongly related to atti- 
tude, apparently ind^^dent of education. We subdivided our respondent into four occupa- 
tional categories: professional, whlte^ollar, blue-collar, and farm. There appeared to be a high 
correlation between occupational stasis and perceptions in the north, but not in the south. Ap- 
pwentiy, high levels of activity are perceived to be available in the north, but only by a limited 
segment of the poixilation. In the south, the perceived lack of opfK)rtunity is dispersed more 
evenly among occupational groups, in bo^ areas, the farm category Is the one with the lowest 
per^ti(K)S and desires. Significantly, there was perceptual agreement across all occupational 
groups about the le^k of opportunities for youth. 

Education is another important factor. There is a strong correlation in the south between 
tt^ amount of education and the level of perceptions and d^ir^. The corresponding relationship 
in the north is less pronounced. 

Age and leng^ of readence are less u^ful as predictors of attitudes, although the young 
seem to have slif^tiy higher d^res and perceptions, as do those who are either very new to a 
community or those who have lived there the longest. 

In most respects, we found tiiat the factors influencing b^avior were similar to tfiose af- 
fectif^ attitude Education is an important exception, however, since it seems to be a more 
important influence on behavior than occupation; the opposite was true when we were dealing 
with attitudes. It also seems that th^-e are important demographic determinants of participation 
in different art forms. The most artistically active fwrtion of the northern population is its 
young singles, and, judging from our open-ended questions, this group seems particularly attract- 
ed to performing arts events. In the scHJth, no such group emerged. Performing arts events, over- 
whelmingly non-professional, were attended by a broad range of people. 

Patterns of drama attendance reveal the greatest differences bet^ft«en the two areas. Atten- 
dance is hl^er in the north, and this ^ct is relate to both education and occupation. In the 
soutii, this relationship is less apparent Again, it is possible to understand the» regional differ- 
ences In terms of the types of theatre offering In the two areas. Residents of the northwestern 
counties have relatively easy access to theatre of professional calibre, while southeastern residents 
rely on mainly school and community productions which in turn attract a greater cross-section of 
the community. In the south th&e is a stronger relationship between education and a desire for 
more dramatic offerings. Recalling that the frequency of attendance is higher In the north, this 
seems to further indicate a dissatisfaction with existing theatre offering in the scnith, particularly 
among better-educated people. 

In botii arefS, concert and exhibit attendants are more consistently related to education 
tiian to oc»»pation. Drama in the north reflects the same pattern, while in the south it does not. 

Past research h% shown that many of the ba;kground factors, such as education and occu- 
pation, that might affect attendance at a professional event tend to disappear when the event Is 
a local one. The audience at a professional event is presumably there, at least in part, because 
they appreciate quality theatre. But the audience at the high school musical probably consists 
of anyone with family or friends on sta^. To some extent, our study confirmed this, particu- 
larly in the north. However, the farm population remains difficult to attract under any circum- 
stances. 
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In order to further explore the relation betv^n background factors and attendance, we 
asked our respondents about their attitudes towaro professional touring performances as opposed 
to local amateur events. Each type of event received about the same level of support from our re- 
spondents, but each appealed to a somewhat different group of people. Overall, people said they 
would be willing to pay $4-5 for a professional event and $34 for a icK:al event Within occupa- 
tional categories, anticipated attendance of either a professional or lc»:dl event decline as one 
moves from the professional towards the farm category. Farm and blue-collar workers express a 
preference for the local over the professional production, while among professionals the opposite 
is true. There is also a noticeable progresion among educational categories. The preference 
among lower educational levels is for local productions. Among the higher levels, the tendency is 
reversed. 

it is significant that in lovmr educational levels parents are much more likely to encourage 
their children to attend or participate than to do so themselves. This is especially true concerning 
local events, where parents pre^mably feel that they exercise some d^ree of controL This atti- 
tude seems to su^^ that through appropriate programming aimed at a community's youth, 
parents might be persuaded to become supporters of the arts without n^essarily becoming per- 
sonally involved in them. 

Occupation and education stand out as important factors in more active forms of support, 
such as helping with publicity, but there is no relation^ ip betv\^en these activities and participa- 
tion in the local community theatre. The obvious implication is that a willingne^ to participate 
and local initiative are important items to take into consideration VA^en trying to build support 
for the arte among those who are not currently active or interested in them. 



4. What do Local Organisations Offer? 

in terms of arts and leisure time activities, there seem to be three distinguishable catego- 
ries of service organizations: groups for which the arts form their primary mission; organizations 
that include among their programs art-related activities; and organizations with a potential inter- 
^ in including arts activities among their programs. 

Among arts organizations we include community arts councils, community theatres, profes- 
sional and semi-professional theatre, community concert series, choruses, and bands, smaller 
dance band and barbershop groups, painting societies, camera clubs, and any other groups organ- 
ized around a common arts interest. 

There are three community arts councils in our target counties: the Highland Area Arts 
Council (HAAC) in Presort, the Arts Alli'^nce of Ogle County (AAOC) in Or^on, and the 01- 
ney Arts Council. All titree are relatively new but seem to have made themselves valuable to their 
communiti^ The HAAC provides opportunities for both participation and attendance: it offers 
ciaaes, sponsors performing arts ewnts, overs^ the Freeport Art Museum, and re«:hes out into 
MirrourKiing counties with an artfst4n-re^dence program. The OIney Arte Council is more event- 
wient«J, i^nsorlr^ three major programs annually: an arts and crafts fair, the Madrigal Dinner, 
and a theatrical production. The AAOC offers a more varied program that includes workshops, 
ch^bw concerts, and a continuous program of exhibitions. All of these organizations strive to 
fill pps in ti^r communities' cultural environment by offering events which otiierwise wouldn't 
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be provided. HAAC is the only one with a professional staff and its own f£K:llity, which it is anx- 
ious to make available to other community groups. The OIney Arts Council has access to OIney 
Central College. The Ore^n Public Library is the home of Lorado Taft's Eagle's Nest Art Colony 
collection; it has a charming gallery it makes available to the AAOC for exhibitions. The Alliance 
also has access to a castle called the Stronghold (built by a Chicago newspaper man) and several 
other buildings around the community. 

Theatre seems to be one of the art forms most attractive to the residents of our target coun- 
ties. The Timber Lake Playhou^ near Mt. Carroll (Carroll County) is tvt^nty miles away from 
any population center larger than 5,(KX), but it draws well for a four-month season which in- 
clude seven or ei^t shows. They have recently winterized their facility and are anxious to see it 
used (for the cost of ex^n^) by other community groups. There is no resident professional or 
semi-profes^onai theatre company in the south^stem counties, although people travel often 
either to Sullivan or to Vinc»nnes, Indiana for theatre. Community theatres are u^ally relatively 
accessible, although the nature and frequency of their offering are widely disrate. The Mt. 
Carroll Community Players do one show a y^r. The Blackhawk Players of Ogle County do four 
or more. The stage facilities seem to be there in some form or another. The Winneshiek Players 
In Freeport have their owi house. In Mt. Carroll, drama instructors from Shimer College have for 
several years been offering children's classy after school, with the city and local churches »jpply- 
ing r^^rsal ^^e. 

Judging from our mailed questionnaires, music is actually a more attractive art form than 
theatre. Fre^9ort and OIney have strong community concert series. OIney's series has reciprocal 
agreements witfi Centralia and Washington, Indiana v<^ich enable ite resident to attend events in 
those cities; OIney Central Collef^ students are admitted free upon di^lay of their identification. 
Conimunity concert progrants are paid for in advance through sub^riptions sales, with the com- 
mon planning strategy being to bring in a big name ^at will sell a program of competent un- 
knowns. 

Several communities have community bands and choirs, OIney and Lawrenceviile being the 
m<^ notable examples. OIney's band has been performing summer concerts in the park for over 
a hundred years. Lawrent^iiie's community choir grew out of a Bicentennial program combin- 
ing tiie choirs of several churches, and in two years has b^ome one of the community's most rec- 
o^ized »ts resources. Flora also has an active community choir. Many towns have smaller musi- 
cal groups, such as barbershoppers and Sweet Adelines, which might be members of a larger state- 
wide organization. There is also a statewide organization of community theatres. 

With so many people associating painting with the term, "the ar^." the local painting soci- 
ety is usually one of a community's more visible arts resources. A number of painting societies 
offer pmicipants tiie opportunity to paint witfi and receive criticism from others with the same 
inter^ts. The groups range in size from ten to thirty-five members. The Eagle's Nest Art Group 
in Oregon is the lar^st and oldest. Operating on a small budget, the typical a^ociation will meet 
once a monlti, have an annual ^ow, and bring in a number of speaker from nearby colleges for 
lectures or demonstrations. Al^ough thme meetinc^ are generally open to the public, they seem 
to be attended only by the membership. As with any club, the social aspect of participation is 
very importent 
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Our serand category of organizations includes those in which arts activities are important 
though not primary elements in their o^^rall programming. Here we include schools, community 
colleges, cooperative extension units, libraries, historical societies, park districts, and churches. 

As we noted above, people &cp»ct the sch(x>ls to be the arts center of the coinmunity, and 
for obvious reasons: they have facilities and f^rsonnel. Most schools have music and arts depart- 
ments, and their facilities are ^en as important local resources. People often mentioned perfor- 
mances by the high school band or drama club as the most anticipated arts event of the year. 
School tnidgets allocate money for several assemblies to be held during regular school hours. 
Events are book^ tfirough a^ncies that specialize in high school assembly programs. Sometimes 
the student council will have a say in what is brought in, though one superintendent described 
the acts as beir^ "Mickey Mouse: walking do^ and jugglers." His district had discontinued these 
events but the money is still available for something better. Schools open their facilities to the 
public when there is no conflict with school activities. 

There are three community colleges in the nine counties, and all strive earnestly to live up 
to the name. Lincoln Trail College in Robin«)n has a Cultural Arts Advisory Committee, com- 
posed of interested area residwits, vM'ich suppliments the college's offerings by spona)ring a cul- 
tural series ain^d more at the community at large. The college have, in addition to their degree 
programs, extensive continuing education programs, offering instruction in just about anything a 
group of people might express an interest in. These prt^iranis reach out into the district and uti- 
lize any available f^ility. They comprise some of the colleges' most visible and valuable func- 
tions. College art, music, and sometimes drama departments are new and still growing. Colleges 
are Mtive as both producers and sponsors. As producers, they often invite the community to par- 
ticipate In their productions. The dir^tor of the drama department at Highland Community Col- 
lege in Freeport estimated that 40^ of his participants wv«re not students. All three coli^jes have 
good theatre f^ilities, with each seating about five hundred people. They are anxious to bring 
new people out to the campus and, whenever po^ibie, will open their faciliti^ to other commu- 
nity groups. 

We include Cooperative Extension offices in this organizational category l^cause of their 
Town and Country Art Show and their youth programs. The level of participation in the Art 
show varies from county to county, tnit many people know about it. One of its appeals lies in 
the fact that through its competitive format a talented individual has a chance for public recog- 
nition. Winners at the local level proceed to regional and statewide competitions. The event is 
usually handled by the home economics advisor or spun-off to other local organizations with the 
necessary interest and manpower. In Savanna, the Palisades Art League sponsored it. The arts 
might also form part of the Extension's youth programs as they do in 4-H arts and crafts classes. 

However, Extension agencies are basically facilitative organizations which meet needs by 
matching people and reKJurces. They generally do not have facilities of their own, nor do they 
have programming money in their budgets. 

The public library, aided extensively by one of the state supported regional systems, pro- 
vides the usual lending sen/ices. These systems give even the smallest member library acces to 
hundreds of 16mm films and records, thousands of books, and access to the state's small inter-li- 
brary loan system. Sonrre libraries act occasionally as sponsors of small events and exhibitions. On 
the whole, a library is as flexible as its board. In Oregon, the chairman believes in the value of 
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nurturing the l^acy of the Eagle's Nest Art Colony. Thus the library acts as the home of the per- 
manent collection, and the chairman wants to add gallery and storage sp^. Libraries are funded 
by ■ municipiri tax levy and are empowered to initiate referenda to increase the levy up to a cer- 
tain maximum point There is great reluctance to do so, however. People living out In the country 
s^e especially r^stent to tax Incre^es for services th^ do not think tiiey will use. Yet, in many 
small towns, the library is the closest the city comes to supporting the arts. 

Many communiti^ have historical societies dedicated to preserving the heritage of the area. 
They collet and display memorabilia such as antique furniture, quilts, or clothing, and have 
fund-raising projects to supplen^nt their income from memtership dues. Through the Congress 
of Illinois Historical Societies and Museums, an arm of the State Historical Society, these local 
groups have araess to ^hnical advice and the resour«»s of the State Historical Library and Soc- 
iety. 

Park districts have a wide variety of interests. Some communities do not have one, although 
they probably spend a small percental of municipal funds on lf»isure services (which might just 
mean upkeep of the p^k). A park district is supported by a separate leisure service tax, and will 
usually have a relatively large budget to work with. Where a district exists there will usually be 
scMTie kind of summer recreational program that might include films, atiiletics, and arts and crafts 
activities. In Oregon, the park district has acted as a cultural sponsor, bringing in the New Ameri- 
can Theatre Company from Rockford. The quality of a park district's recreational program de- 
fends heavily on its leaders. Some districts are staffed by volunteers, some by a student on a sum- 
mertime im'is, while others have a salaried director employed on a year-round t^sls. A major di- 
lemma in the municipal provision of leisure time services in rural areas lies in the fact that unless 
there is a fairly large centralized population base, the support of outlying residents is needed to 
insure funds sufficient to make the program a good one. And again, people living out in the coun- 
try are reluctant to pay for services they do not think they will use. 

Churches are important centers of activities and ex|:»rtise, particularly in music. Some have 
a salaried choir director and youth leader. Often various church choirs of a community will work 
tc^^er to perform special programs during the Christmas or Easter masons. Churches have also 
^nsored religious art shows vt^ich ^nerate large responses, Lar^r churches have spxe they are 
willing to make available to other community groups for meetings, rehearsal space, etc. And some 
churches have access to camping retreat areas. 



The third group of or^nizations consists of those with the potential for interest in arts pro- 
gramming. We include within this group senior citizen centers, youth centers, and civic and social 
clubs and organizations. 

Every county has a senior citizen center. These centers are primarily concerned with health 
services and try to meet ths needs of those not livjng in homes for the elderly. Recreation is im- 
portant, but the State su^sts that it be a low priority. The sites we visited had ample space 
(which they willingly share), salaried directors, and a high level of community support. Programs 
in music, the am and crafts are available to those who are interested. A kitchen band from Rob- 
in«m even won an award at the state fair. Directors also put togetfier trips, but participation in 
these is limited to thc»e who can afford to go. The centers are interested in anything that might 
^ble them to better-ierve their clientele. If the price is right, they could be potential arts spon- 
sors. 
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Some communities have teen centers v>^ich may receive city support in the form of a build- 
ing or sonte operating funds. The succes or failure of these centers depends heavily on the qual- 
ity of leader^ip behind th^. They usually have dances and try to give the community's young 
pe<^ie a place to get together after basketball games or other athletic events. But we did not 
come acros any that did more extensive.programming. 

Civic organizations include the Jaycees, the Rotary, and the Business and Profesional 
Women, as vireil as lodges like the Kiwanis and Lions Clubs. They raise money either for private 
philanthropy or to give to the community in the form of some kind of service. In Mt. Carroll, for 
example, the Jaycees handle the ^mmer baseball league. Friendly competition exists among 
them. A Lions Club member stated, 'The Kiwanis and the Rotary are the eaters and the meeters; 
the Lions are the doers." Civic organizations often do not have their own facilities, but they do 
have the manpov^r and interest to ^onsor an event which might net them some money or which 
^ey see as being a valuable o^mmunity service. The Business and Profe^ional Women of 
of Lawrenceville sponsors a ssr'm of travelogue each year that is very popular. A program 
featuring Hawaii, for example, drew an audience of five hundred people. 

Lodges, sororities, fraternities, women's clubs, etc., are primarily social, but also provide 
special services. The Savanna Women's Club raises ^holarship money for local art students. 
(Scholar^ips are a common objective of most women's clubs.) The local women's club is often 
vtev^ as a key arts producer, but there may be an "upper-crust" or "old-fashioned" imags in the 
minds of some that limits a wider participation in their activities. The lod^^ and fraternal groups 
are quite socially oriented, although they do support community projects and contribute percent- 
al of their dues to charitable causes. Many have nice facilities and are popular dining spots. 
Some will make their facilities available to other community groups. 

Th^e are many other clubs organized along virtually every line of interest. If ten people in 
a community are interested in rocks, they will organize a rock club. One could also expect to 
find bicycle clubs, woodworking clubs, garden clubs, model airplane clubs, in short, clubs for just 
about anything one might do. 



We were also interested in the general problems of these organizations. Money was men- 
tioned often, but not nearly so fr^uently as ex^^cted. Many groups are just too small to ne^ 
much of it Of greater significance was the need for active participants to share the load and to 
ensure the influx of new blood and the turnover of responsibility so that tiie organization could 
carry on over time. A gentleman in Flora noted that people will give their money before they will 
give tfieir time. Organizations fail when too few people shoulder too much of the burden. The 
community theatre group in Flora exemplifies this problem. The number of active participants 
has shrunk to a core of eight or ten, and the organization has not produced a play in about two 
years. The core of interest remains, but people are involved in so many other things that they can 
not find the time to participate actively in theatre. 

A major area of conarn involved f^ilities. In some places, the demand exceeds the supply. 
The hi^ school or coli^ ^ring musical can tie up the school's stage for three months, preclud- 
ing any work by the local community theatre or sponsoring groups dependent upon the same 
space. Local artists expressed a desire for a place to show their work on a regular basis. 
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Finally, we asked the representatives of the art& organizations how they bought the Arts 
Courail could be of more use to them. They responded in an illuminating fashion. 

Although money was a common »ig^stion, most comments concerned the provision of 
specific services. Many said the Arts Council should take steps to increase its visibility. A number 
of people only heard about the agency for ^e first time wh^ we contacted ^em for the inter- 
view. People wanted to see nfK>re state representation at local ^nts and sta® assistance at all 
lewis of development They were also interested in obtaining r^idencies. 

A S8«)nd group of concerns falls under the heading of "information." People wanted to 
know more about both alt^ative funding scHirc^ and sources of ideas and program outlines 
t^ed and proven viwrkable In small community situattor^ Potential sponsors wanted to be able 
to pick and dioc^ ev^ts tiiey vrauld like to see in their communitl^ from a comprdiensive list 
of all profes^cmal f^rfomning arts g^wf^ in the state. The list would include c(xt, technical and 
space requirements, and references from previous performances. They also wanted to know of re- 
source people available for lecture, demonstrations, and worktops. 

A third category of d^lres clustered armjnd touring programs. Some r^pondents said they 
wanted to see more prosp'ams like tiie Free Street Theatre. Some add^ that tfiey would like to 
see built into any »ich programs promotional and follow-up components to maximize tiie impact 
of the experience. They wanted to see consideration of rural vaiu^ and n^s in planning of, 
for example, the dance and theatre tour. And some wanted to see additional tt>uring artists, such 
as jazz musicians, added to the Arts Council's programs. 

Several community theatre p^ple requested the arran^ment of meetings or workshoi^ tiiat 
would bring together ^our^ with similar inters, such as community theatre, which would of- 
fer training and advice, and Militate the exchange of ideas and information. 

The Timber Lake Theatre Company expends a good portion of its budget each year holding 
regional auditions for non-equity actors. Repr^n^ives wondered if the Arts Council might be 
able to e^emble some kind of audition that would benefit tiieirs and otirer similar companies. 

There were several affirmations of the value of seed grants tiiat might be issued during the 
first year of an or^nization's operation when community interest would still be young, fresh, and 
strong. 

People suggested that the Arts Council utilize more extensively local collies and universi- 
ties. One gentleman pointed out that atte^hing the name of a college to an event gives the activity 
"instant prestige." 

This list should be used with caution. It is by no means exhaustive: interviews with o#ier 
people from other organizations might reveal different priorities. But it does surest areas of in- 
terest and concern \^ich merit closer examination. 
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IV. Drawing the Implications: Planning 




1. Implications for Programming: the Particular Community 

Our analysis turned up many implications for future arts programming in rural areas. 

The first thing to note is that people live in ^alt towns because they like it, and that while 
arts activities may be lacking, there are dozens of other thin^ going on. Between tfie activities of 
the schools, churches, and a multitude of clubs and organizations, there is something of interest 
hajHsening almost every ni^t of the week; and in a small town there is u^ally only audience and 
actors enou^ for one big event an evening. In our interviews, the most frequently mentioned ob- 
stacle to attendance was lack of time due to conflicting events. 

The obvious implication of this is that ycHi must schedule an event very carefully. More im- 
portantiy, you must und^vtand the potential audience: its preferences for different kinds of 
events ^d activities {am and non-arts); its attituc^, values and mores, and the re^ns for them; 
and the si^ificwit categories of individuals within the popjiation as they relate to arts atten- 
dance and pi»tleipatlon. Unl^ you ki^w the kinds of thin^ important to {i^ple, you cannot 
expect to Kttsfy th^. You have to know ^e territory. 

One of the most significant fmdin^ of our research is that our two smdy areas, though both 
predominantly rural, differ in attitudes, in the way in which those attitudes are related to each 
otiier, and in the fi»tors that influer^ them. Overall, praple de^re more arts activity than they 
perceive exists, indtoating some degree of discontent Levels of d^res are approximately the 
same in the two areas. But perceptions in tiie nortfi exceed tho% in the south and seem to be 
con^ntrated witfiin a small segment of tiie population: young profe^onals. Desires are also 
high within this grmip, but giv^ ^e high perceptions and a high frequ^cy of attendance, it 
seems to be a reasonably satisfied »ib|M{Hjlation. Other subgroups in the north do not follow 
suit The prof»sicmal pc^lation in the smi^ h^ high desires, low perceptions, and low frequen- 
cy of participaticm, indicating a latent interest In the arts that would not t» r^ealed in audiem^ 
profiles of southern events. Availability On absolute numbers, disregarding professional/amateur 
distinctions) of different arts activities in the two areas is similar, but there is a substantial differ- 
ence in the number of those attending theatre in each area. We know from our interviews that 
northern rodents have easY access to professional or semi-profesional theatre, while southern 
residents do not. Dissatisfaction in ^e south, therefore, seems to center around the quality of 
what is available. 

The policy implication of this is that the two areas present different problems, and programs 
devised to meet the needs of one might not necessarily meet the needs of the other. In *'^e north 
perceptions on the whole are higher, but there remain di^tisfied subgroups that are nut being 
reached. In the south, on the other hand, we have a population that seems to be more dissatis- 
fied, epitomized by a professional population that appears to be just waiting for something to 
happen that interests it. A professional touring group in the south could be expected to meet 
clearly expr^ed needs of a certain portion of the population, v^^ile the same tour in the north 
might be a superfluous use of resources, given other more pressing needs. 

Furthermore, in the nor^, t^avior is closely related to occupation and education. In the 
wuth, however, this relationtfilp is not present There, differences are again most likely due to 
^e different kinds of activities available in the two areas, and the different types of audiences 
which they attract. Dramatic offerings in the south, for example, consist of amateur community 
and school productions which are more likely to attract a broader cro»-section of the audience. 




It seems that profe^ionals are less likely to attend them, while blue-collar and farm groups (the 
harctest ^oup to attr^t) and groups with lower levels of education show a preference for the 
local event They appear to be motivated less by an interest in the event, than by an interest in 
seeing friends or family on stage. 

Another salient feature emerging from our analysis lies in the perceived lack of opportun- 
itiK for young i;^ple. No one seems to know just what they want. Gome say that there is noth- 
ing for them to do. Others say that to give them more things to do would just be giving them 
more ways to get into trouble. One person said, in jest, "The only way to keep the kids off the 
streets is to put all of the bars on the same side." Di^tisf»:tion with existing opportunities 
. however, cuts across all subgroups, presenting the broadest {although not the most opinionated) 
constituer%y of Interest. A significant number of respwdents, mostly in the blue-collar or farm 
ottupatiml rategori^, and the lovi^ Questional levels, v^re more willing to encour^ their 
children to attend or participate In an activity than they were to attend or participate themselves. 
The situation sugg»ts that arts programming aimed at the young, might \x an important element 
to consider in any program attempting to involve new people in the arts. In the south It might 
be made part of a general arts d^elopment prc^am, or in the north, part of a more focu»d out- 
reach. 

Our interviews turnQ up a numt^r of important values, interests, and perspectives that 
«Hild have implications for a program attempting to involve more pecH^ie in the arte, especially if 
the semantic problems caused by the imag^ people not involved i the arts often associate with 
the t&rm are kept in mind. We steted earlier that |-)eopie made "classical" associations with the 
arts, and do not see the relevant^ of museum paintings, opera, or the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra to their ov\m cteily experiences. This being the ca(», a good place for an art& development pro- 
gram to stert would be to isolate esteblished aspects of community life that mi^t readily lend 
themselves to arts programming. You have to know and understend something to value It People 
may not initially be interested in the arts as art, but they might become interested if they viewed 
the arts as an effective means to another end they value, or if they see the arte as "kin" to other 
things which they enjoy doing, but which they might not previously have considered "art." 



2. The Role of the Arts in Rural Communities 

While every community is different, there are a number of valu^ which stend out as particu- 
larly pervashw which could be used to show tiie people of a (immunity how the arts are valuable 
to them In a "language" meaningful to them. They are listed below in summary fashion. In the 
broadest terms, we would attempt to convince residen j of a community that the arts can en- 
hance the moft app^Hng aspects of living In their town and strengthen the weak points. 

The vti are an effective conununity development tool because they improve the iiveability 
of a omimunlty at many different levels. For example, tiie sm give people of all af^s creative al- 
MYiatiws to the ways they can spend their leisure time, making the community a more satisfying 
place in whkth ta live. The arts can b\wq improve the economic and social well-being of a commu- 
nity by making it a more desirable plac In which to live. Previous research has shown that busi- 
nm executives and professional peopk re more attracted to communities with richer cultural 
environmentf. Our study confirms that professional people are the portion of the population 
most c^rous of quality arts activities. There aren't many »nati communities that have all the 
doctors they need. Nor are there many with sufficient or sufficiently interesting jobs to keep 
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their talented young people from moving away. New industry means new jote and a higher tax 
base, making possible^a more complete provision of "basic services." Local ^vernment officials 
M^o often seem to be more conc^ned witfi providing tfiese basic services Istreet care, snow re- 
moval, fire and police protection) than "human" ones, might be persuaded that the two should 
not be dicho^jmized, but rathef , that they go hand in hand. Existing businesses profit from the 
traffic of a rantrally located arts event. For everyone, an inv^ment in the arts is an inv^tment 
in tile community. 

The arts can symbolize a community's pride in itself. Residents of small towns are very 
proud of tit^r community. Each interviewee seemed to feel tiiat his/her town vm better tiian the 
next one down tiie road for a particular reason. Communities like to have scmiething tiiey can 
point to and say, "Look what w» have that no one else do^" It might be the people, the town 
squ»«, or the ger^ral apf^arance of the city. There is much inter^t in a downtown's app^ram:e, 
and the arts can play a vital role in a city's t^utificatlon progr^n. For instence, a cluster of w«ll- 
f^rs^ed, important old downtown buildings stends as an architectural record of a community's 
heritage, and offers a visible display of a community's self-re^>ect and pricte in its history. Galena, 
home of Ulysses S. Grant, has a model preservation program. An historic preservation ordinance 
protects its downtown from nev/ influence not in harmony with the old. The town has eighty 
hous» on the National Register of Historic Places, and attr^ts sweral million tourists a y^r. 

The arts tiiemselv^ set communiti^ apart as distinct and distinguisl:ed. Ore^n is well 
known as the honw of Lorado Taft and his Kulpture of Blackhawk, maj^ically overlooking the 
Rock H'mr Valley; it also has an Autumn on Parade f^lval which draws tiiousands from a wide 
area during tiie fall. Sullivan (pop. 4,1 1 2) is not in our study area, but presents a case worth men- 
tioning in that people all over Illinois recognize it as tiie home of tiie Little Theatre, an equity 
house which brings in nationally recognized sters. Palestine (pop. 1,640) is the home of Palestine 
Pioneer Days, the bigi^i^ rodeo east of the Mi^issippi. it is sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and attracts tens of thousands every Labor Day weekend. OIney, because of its long music 
tradition, is viewed as a cultural center of tiie southeastern counties. Some communities have 
concentrations of particular ethnic groups who might be encouraged to celebrate their traditions. 
There are any number of ways a community might underscore i^ individuality. 

People also take pride in the local telent, which is there in sometimes surprising amounts. 
Any arts development program should set a high priority on finding out who these people are and 
fitting them involved. A good programming idea would be to have a photographic exhibition of 
the people of a community. Photographs mi^t be token by community residents, or by a profes- 
sional as part of a residency or workshop. By emphssizing the art in crafte you might tap the 
wid^read interest in crafts and folk arts that exists in the two areas. Each region has a rich folk 
tradition. Many people play an instrument, or are interested in ceramics, quilting, wocxiwork, an- 
tiques, vwaving, and so on. Inters In rocks can be broadened to include jewelry. The Arte Coun- 
1 cll, or some or^nization associated with the classical arts, might sponsor an exhibition of some 

kind comparing related art forms: a violinist and a fiddler at the same demonstration or concert, 
for example. It v^ld not be difficult to find out which crafts the people of a community might 
be interest^ in, and to bring in an exhibition of the b^. The audience is out there; all you have 
to do is s^ike a familiar note. 

People enjoy going out for an evening, whether that means dining out, seeing a show, or just 
getting together with friends. Arts prc^ramming adds an extra dimension to such activities. Com- 
munity theatres might, for example, investigate the possibility of adding a dinner component to 
attract new audiences. The Blackhawk Players in Byron have a contractual arrangement with a 
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local r^teurateur by which he provide dinner and performing space: dinner and a show cost 
$10. The gentleman representing the Players estimated that two-thirds of the audience have 
dinner, and that about half of those are there because it is a good chance to have a drinl< with 
friends. A busing arranganent allows the theatre people to devote their full time and energy to 
the production, leaving dinner arran^ments to the r^taurateur. The major problem, of course, is 
spa(». The best situation would be to have both the dinner and the play in the same physical 
plant, or a cabaret-style arrangement in the same room. But there aren't that many restaurants 
around, and fewer still with the space to make available to a community theatre troupe. It might 
be possible to interest one of the l(Ki^ or fraternal groups, like the Elks or the American Legion, 
in prc^ams of this kind. They are likely to have dining facilities, and occasionally adaptable 
space. 

Business invol^ment in the arts need not be limited to restaurants. A savings and loan, for 
example, might be interested in sf^jnsoring an exhibition. They have the security and often the 
gallery Sfs^, too. In Galena, antique dealers open up their shops during the holiday season for a 
"Christm^ Walk." But Galena is also illustrative in a negative sen^. It is by far the most tourist- 
oriented community in our sample area, drawing %veral million ^ople a year. But it has difficul- 
ty ^tting tourists to stay overnight. People visit Galena, but they don't necessarily spend any 
money. Dubuque, Iowa is only fifteen miles of good road away, and people will often spend the 
night there or drive on to Rockford or Chicago. Commercial interest in the community would un- 
doubtedly ^pport any arts endeavor that could persuade people to stay for the evening, or better 
still, all night. 

The arts, of course, are major providers of entertainment. Most of the people in our sample 
countiK who attend theatre view it primarily as entertainment. Musicals draw the lar^^t crowds, 
followed by light comedy. Some community theatres find musicals too expensive to produce, but 
when fe^ible, a musical has the potential to involve the most people. Individuals who sing, 
d&nce, or play an instrument, as weW as those who like to act are attracted, and a larger number 
of community participants means a larger audience. 

Small communities are highly sociable places and the arts can enhance and encourage this 
sociability. A ^ntleman from Mt. Carroll summed up his exji^rience of the small town for us, 
"I like the inconvenience of fc^ing stopped by friends every couple of minutes when I am walking 
somevtfhere." The arts bring people together who enjoy being together. Events in which family 
and friends are participating will attract people of all kinds. 

. Arts programming should also take into account the major community celebrations already 
In existence. The old maxim "crowds draw crowds" is useful in this connection. Each year there 
are some ^nts that the people of a community look forward to more than any others. In Xenia 
it is the KiwanIs fish fry. In Mt. Morris it is the "Let Freedom Ring" Fourth of July celebration. 
In Galena it is Cantonment Days, which include a series of events such as an art fair and a tour of 
honm In another community it might be the county fair. An arts event held in conjunction with 
any of these events will be s^aranteed exposure. 

Clubs and organizations also offer "pre-assembled" groups of people. Organizations have the 
stnjcture and nwnpower to ^on sor an arts-related proj«:t that might overlap with their own 
in^vtti by giving tfiem the chance to perform a community service or to raise money for pro- 
ject of their own. Timber Lake Playhouse h& an interesting arrangement in which, on slow 
nH^, they offer a one-dollar rebate on every ticket the organization sells, with a minimum num- 
ber of tales no^&&r/ to collect. The organization mak^ money, and the th.eatre fills up seats 
that vMHild otherwise be empty. 
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Chances to see a performance of professional quality don't come along very often. Small- 
town sponsors are understandably reluctant to take high cost risks; most don't have the kind of 
r^ources to withstand a disaster, ^wnsor-dwelopment workshops on how to pre^nt a saleable 
performance, perhaps sponsored by the Arts Council, would be valuable, ideally, such a seminar 
would irwiude a pr»:tlcal follow-up program in which advance people would actively lead the 
local sponsor throu^ every step of ^e priK:^. It is important that residents of a small commu- 
nity dev^op a realistic sen% of what can be done for how much. The follow-up experience miyht 
include financial incentive to encourage a local or^nization to take a chance, and so ea% the 
f^ of ir^rring a loss. Many good projects don't get off the ground because people just assume 
that they can't be done. 

We have alr^y stated that people are most likely to attend an e\mnt if they are familiar 
with tN object matter or ^e performers, either p^'^ally or by reputation. Prof^ional one- 
night stands in snail towns have traditionally done i»>orly because they allow no time to "get 
acquainted." Residencies offer an alternative vway to present quality event§ to the public. A resi- 
dent theatre company might, for example, de^^lop a rapport with the community through daily 
interaction and regular performances, ideally, ^me element of community participation could be 
built into it although there might be union frictions on what the actors may, in f«n;, do. 

New community inters could be generated by alternative art forms which give the com- 
munity the cham^e to see sometiiing \% can't see every day. Mime, for example, would be a good 
medium. It has the potential for humor (which is important) and could be done for a relatively 
low cost. Likewise, quality puppeteers for children ccHjId provide a similar function. People might 
re^nd favorably to a demonstration by a good cartoonist. 

The arts could add a creative dimension to a community's summer recreational program. 
June heralds the appearance of many younj people with extra time on their hands. An artist-in- 
residence might be added to the summer staff, with part of the artist's responsibilities being to 
supervise the creation by a city's youth of something of lasting value: a mural, a sculpture, etc. 
Or students might write and produ(» a play to be performed in the park. The municipal park 
seems to be one of a community's prized resources, and an event held there is going to attract 
attention. The Milledgeville Park District shows films outdoors during the summer months, and 
everyone in town turns out. Most small communiti^ don't have a theatre, and if they do they 
have to wait for months to get a big-name film. A film series, featuring good films that have seen 
their day at the movie hou^, could be a popular program. 

Small communities tend to be intensely competitive. They are fiercely loyal to their own, 
whether it be the high school basketball team or the high school band. If the band is good, the 
community will .lelp finance trips to participate In competitions. Unfortunately, it seems that 
people don't often r^ognize the quality or value of the band until an out-of-town judge tells 
them about it. Arra or regional contests and festivals can serve this purjwse, showcasing high 
school bands, choirs, or art pro-ams, with awards given for outstanding performances. Compet- 
itiveness is also visible at the individual level. Evecyone likes to be recognized, and competition 
gives a person a chance to stand out. Art fairs that offer financial awards - even in very small 
amounts - draw significantly higher numbers of participants and spectators. 

While we ml{^t hesitate to praise the product to the point that the value of the process 
would be ignored, it seems that the competitive urge could be exploited in creative ways to in- 
volve new people in ^e arts. The local historical »}ciety might sponsor a cont^t for one of the 
tradltlonai arts, witii a purch^ prize awarded to the winning quilt, wood carving, etc. The 
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award-winning piece could be put on permanent di^lay at the society. The same type of organ- 
ization could easily sponsor an essay contest on a theme of l(x:al interest, again offering a small 
prize. Arts compatititms of whatever nature are extremely important devices for mobilizing the 
latent cr^tivity in many people who n^ some immediate and tangible goal formulated for 
them. In this way, arts competitions serve to "develop" the arts in a community. 

One might also work to Involve new people in the arts through established centers of on- 
going community activity, such as church^ and schools. There is much interest in religious art. 
A church in Newton sponsored a religious art show open to the community, and the response 
amazed everyone. "People came out of the woodwork," were told. Members of the Eagle's 
fiest Art Group in Oregon have a^mbled religious art shows and toured them among area 
churches. One resident cited gospel concerts in Flora as the only example in his memory of a sue- 
cess^l oi^night emit f^rformed by people from outside the community. Union choir pr(^rams 
during ttw holiday seaK}n involve many ip^ople and are much anticipated. 

Data from both the mail^ questionnaire and the interviews indicated a high level of interest 
and pride in community schools. The data indicates that it is possible to involve parents indirect- 
ly thrmtgh their children. If parent are reluctant to have the arts overemphasize in the sch(K>is, 
schfxjl resour^ might be extended after hours for interred students, or even into the summer 
months. There is inters in and money agitable for quality ^e.nblies which might be used as 
"tellers" for community performance in the evening, or as the initial steps In a series of events 
that wQu\d follow and build on it: assemblies during «;hool hours for the entertainment of all, 
with workshops during or after school for tho% students with the most interest. Top-notch re- 
source people could be brought in for special activities or ^ort residencies. The Carroll County 
schools used Illinois Office of Education Gifted Funds to put t(^ether a first annual Gifted Arts 
Festival in Savanna, drawing 1^ student from all over the county and resource people from the 
tri-state area for a day of special workshops. Coordinators anticipate expanding the format next 
year to include an evening performance and exhibition of the students' work. 



In summary, we have found a clearly expressed need for arts opportuniti^. The need takes 
different shapes and forms in the two study areas. Sometimes it is latent; sometimes it can be 
traced to demographic cteterminants that vary from area to area and community to community. 
Arty st,»c^fui ffiH development program would have to be flexible enough to a<x:omodate the 
different needs of varicHJS areas and ^bpopuiatlons. Each community region targeted for a com- 
munity arts development program requires individual invetigation. Asking a few key qu^ions is 
an Invaluable beginning. 

There are three common themes which stand out in small communities and which serve as 
a useful framew^k for further inquiry: 

One is widespread interest in op|K>rtunities for youth. 

Another is community pride and a desire for local initiative and participation. A program 
will not In a small town if it doesn't have grasroot support. 

And third, there is a powerful desire to preserve the treasured qualities of small-town living. 
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Any effective arts development pingram must express these underlying themes and values. 
It must present the arts as fitting comfortably within the existing value structure and, at the same 
time, giving the community a new dimen«on of vitality which will pr^rve those qualities small- 
town residents cheri^. 
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3. Tha Roles of State A^nci^ 

This project h^ been worth the time and flnam:ial aipport of both state agencies in a num- 
b^* of ways: 

The data collection proceK diss^inated infcHmatlon about the two agencies to people who 
had ne^ heard of eitiier one. 

The research dcK»imen« the exist^ce of an arts ccHist}tueru:y in Illinois' rural are®, giving 
the Arts Council in particular a tool that may provide ^stam» In securing support vrom the 
state l^slature. 

Not only dees the data (fenrKsnstrate a need, but it clarifies the nature of that need by giving 
us an idaa of who is invol^ in v^ich activlti^, and who is not involved and why. it confirms 
the dsss^tion ^at behwior alone does not mefsure attitudes. The preference of the profes- 
iionai population in the southeastern counties solidly Illustrates this contention. 

The data alsK> cables us to see how people understand key terms such as "the arts" and in* 
die^tes how those terms might be "redefined" in lans^^ more meaningful to individual com- 
munities. 

The research maps out areas of service which the diff^ent agencies might be able to offer 
without ne^less overlap. For example, there is keen i^al interest in f£K:ilities, but the Arts Coun- 
cil does not grant financial support for "bricks and mortar" projects. The Department of Local 
Government Affairs, however, is the authoritative source for information regarding a number of 
state and federal aststance programs that could be useful in an arts-related context to small com- 
munltl^. Community D^elopment Block Grants and Revenue Sharing are two examples of pro- 
grams under which money could conceivably go to a "bricks and mortar" project that would cul- 
turally l^efit a community. The agency also offers planning assistance and help in identifying 
funding sources for communities interested in downtown improvement. And it Is the place to go 
to learn about home rule and the use of tax levies and other local financing tools, all of which 
could have important implications for a local government unit interested in increasing its finan- 
cial base for the purpose of expanding arts programming. 

The Arts Council benefits from the information more directly. In addition to the data and 
its Implications, the ^r»y has gained an inventory of arts organizations of all sizes in the sample 
counties, with "vital statistics" for each, as well as a supplemental list of non-arts organizations 
with potential interest in arts programs. 

Wiost Important, the data provides a clearer picture of the valu%, ^ivities, resources, and 
needs of small communities which will enable the Arts Council to establish an accurate set of 
priorities fc^r policy formulation and programming strategies. There is a wealth of sug^^tions 
twfe for iM'ogritfnming ideas that ccxjld be of value at botii the stete and local level. 
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The data su^ests new questions that might be explored to further define the rural arts pic- 
ture and the state agenda' role in it. For example, we have an idea of who is involved in the arts 
and vMo is not. But we still don't quite understand how to reach some segments of the popula- 
tion. As we have mentioned %veral tlm^ tefore, the farm i^jpulation in particular seems to defy 
categorization. The young also present question marks. We know that they pan be an important 
key to the rest of the population, but we need further inv^igation as to how they might best be 
«H3proached. 

Working relationship^ with other state offices should be explored. The Office of Education 
is a relevant example. Public schools have the potential to provide a vast netv^rk of sponsors. 
Ccriieges and uni\^ties also have re^r^ that can tapped for arts development purposes; 
Indlana's Campus Arts pro-am, for example, mi^t be studied. It would also be useful to inven- 
tory state or regnal service organizations with special interests, sudi as the Central Illinois Cam- 
era Club A»(H:iation, the Congr^ of Illinois Historical Societies and Mu^ums, and the statewjde 
i»tociati(m existing for c(Hnmunity theatre. 

Finally, the data »i^»ts alternative support strategies. A numi>er of frequently expr^sed 
needs - information, frequent cont^ with the state i^ncy, financial, technical, and moral sap- 
port - suggest that a regional arts coordinator could provide a considerable service to the area. 
Such a person would constitute a liaison with the Arts Council; act as a catalyst involving new 
groups and stimulating local tel^t; serve as a "how-to" person; and k^ a finger on the pulse of 
the rural (immunity arts situation while maintaining a steady push for quality. 
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V. Postscript 
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This research project has largely focused on how to involve new people in the arts. We have 
su^e^d that people will (»me to understand tfie value of the ar^ most readily if they can iden- 
ify the arts with raro^rns and activiti^ of proven value to them. 



On tile other hand, it might be argued that simple involvement is not enough to chan^ atti- 
tudes. Someone, for example, ml^t see the ^eatre as entertainment, and in the ^ort run, that 
identification might motivate him to attend it. But as »K}n as something more entertaining comes 
along, the new pmicipant will be lost. 

This might be mje. A person could corK:eivably sit tfirough a play and get nothing out of it 
but a few tsugh& But at least that person has had the chance to experience an alternative. The 
next tirmi that p«'son iT»k^ a deci^on on v^at to do for entertainment, the decision will be 
based on a wider range of experience. That person will know what he is missing. 

The most that any arts development program can really hope to do is to give people the 
tK'oadest possiUe range of active, n%aningful alternatives from which to choose. The individual 
alwa^ rmkes the final deci^on. It Is possible that the imp^ of the initial exposure to th^tre- 
^ entertainment or anything else-will touch a deeper notn than just "laughs" and produce a 
lcmg-t«in effect on tiiat person's life - on his feeling, ' .dlues, his understanding. And that is 
why quality art is so important. The arts de^iopment pr(^ram ^ould have as its primary goal a 
a>mmitment to artistic quality in ord&r to enhance the nature of every ar^ experience. 
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APPENDIX A 

FOR THE PUl^SES OF THIS STUDY, THE ARTS REFERS TO ANY CREATIVE ACTIVITY WHICH ONE 
MIGHT OBSERVE OR PARTICIPATE IN,~E'xSf5TfeS ISaUDE RUSIC, DANCE, THEATRt, AND THE 
ARTS AND CRAFTS, m ARE NOT LIHITEO TO THESE. 

!• Hour 1riiport«nt are tim arts in co^nlty life? Very In^ortant: Moderately 

Inportant: Not Very Important: CoaH)letely l^lmportant: 

2. Hw iaportant (to you think the arts should in coroiaiity life? Very Important: 
Moderately Iraportant: Not Very Ti^rtant: Q^letely UnlmjKjrtant: 

3, Wien you were In scteol, did you participate In dramatic performances, concerts, 
exhibits, or other arts activities? Yes: ^to: 

How frequently did you do so? !tegularly:_ Occasionally: Seldom: 

DwiU RecaTTT^ 



4. When you ii«re In school, did you attend dramatic performances, concerts, or 
exhibits? Yes; No: ^ 

How freqi^ntly did you (to so? fegularly:^ Occasionally: Seldom: 

Don't Recall: 



5* Do you have school-age children living at tope? Yes: No: 

6. How ^ch are the arts stressed In the public schools of your consuinlty? A Lot: 

A Moderate Amount: Not Very Kich: Not At All: Iton't Know: 

7. How mch do you think the arts sj yu l d be stressed In the public schools? A Lot: 

A Moderate Amount: Not Very Much: ftot At All: 

8. Are you satisfied with the ways you can spend your leisure time in your commgiity? 
Yes: fto: 

If no, what kinds of activities are missing? 



9. How do you feel about the amount of arts activities (excluding TV) that is available 
to you in your coraraunity? Tc» Much: ikist Right: Too Little: 

10. How do ^u feel about the amount of arts activities (excluding TV) that is available 

to your children in your oxiwunity? Too Much:,^ Just Right: Too Little: 

D(^s Not Apply: 

U» What kinds of arts activities have you participatet] in? 



12. What kinds of arts activities %em to be most readily available to you (and your 
children)? 



13. Froci your point of view, irtiat kinds of arts activites seen to be m ost needed In 
your coanunlty? 



14. Please rank the following sources of arts activity according to how invortant you 
think they are in your ooawmlty. Put a 1 beside the source you think ^st i^rtant, 
a 2 MSlde the source you think seo^d most 1n9K>rtant, etc. Leave blank the sources 
that make no contribution. 

Schools 

Area Colleges 

Uni^rslty of niinois Cooj^rative Extension Service 

L ocal Clubs and Organizations 
A rea Churches 

P rofessional Touring Groups 
l ibraries 

O ther (Please Specify: ) 

Now put an '^X^ beside the source that ycHi think stould be most important. 

15. Have tlwre live driiWA f»rformances in your corounity in tl^ last year? Yes: 

Mo: 

Have you gone to see my? Yes: fto: 

If how fr«K|U«itly7 Abwt once: About 3-4 times: 

About Mce a rawith or more: 

How do you feel about the awunt of live dra»a available to you? Tw) Much: 

Just Right: Too Little: 

16. Have there bem «ncerts In your coawunlty in the last year? Yes: ^Ho:^^ 

Have you gone to set any? Yes: No; 

If ytf, how fWHH»itly? About once: About 3-4 tisies: 

About once a month or more: 



CONTIliUED ON OTHER SIDE 



ftow do you fttl about tlw Mount of live concerts available to you? Too Much: 

«]ust Right: Too Little: 

17. Kaim them been any arts or arts and crafts exhibits in your cotm^ity in the last year? 
Yes: fto: 

Hav« you gone to see «iy? Yes: Ho; 

If yes» how frequently? About once; About 3-4 times: 

About onas a month or sore: 

Hw do you fetl abcKit Xtm amount of arts or arts and crafts exhibits available to 
you? Too *i«h: Just Rifht: Too Little: 

18* Have you taken m art or crafts class in the last year? Yes: No: 

19. Do you think ttere are sufficient opporttmities for arts instruction in your c«!imin1ty? 

Yes: ^No: ^ 

If no, M^t is Missing? 



20. Please rmk the foUmving factors aca>rding to likely they are to prevent you 

attending an arts event. Put a I beside the factor you think is iosTl^rtant, 
a 2 btslda the Tictor you think is second wst 1^)ortant. etc. Leave blank those that 
are not important factors to you* 
Ev«it too far away 

W ot eiKH^h infomtlOT about the event 

H ot interested in the arts 

Hot encHi^ ti»e 

Poor qQal1t;y of toe e^t 

W ot enough interest in the specific art fom 

l oo expensive 

Otter (Please Specify: ) 

21. Suppose that a profess ic^al theatre coopsiy visited your conMiity to perform at 
reasonable prices: 

Would you attmd performces? Yes; ^'^^ Ifcicertain: 

Would you enooura^ your children to att^d? Yes; Wo: tticertain: 

Would you help irtth fH^licity? Yes:_^ No:,^ Uncertain: 

Hon Much would you pay for such a perforomcef 

22. Suppose that* instead of an out«of«toM professional co^anyt live perforeances 
were offered regularly with people from your o^fpunity doing all of the acting, 
directing, technical i^k, and sponsorship, again at reasona bl e prices: 

Would ywi attend perfomar^es? Yes: Uncertain: 

Wmild you encourage your Chilean to at^d? Yes; lto:_JirTSfcertain: 

Would you participate? Yes: No: Un^rtain: 

Sfould you help with publicity? Yes: So:^^ Uh^rtain: 

How wch would you pay for such a ^rformnQsl 

23. Hem Important is it to attract tourists to ^ur coawnity? Very Iiaportant: 

Moderately laportant: ftot Very I^rtant: Cc^letely Uniioportant: 

24. How ifl^rtant is it to attract new business to your community? Very Isiportant: 

Moderately I^rtant: ftot Very Imfwrtant: Completely Ifciiniportant: 

25. If you think more tourists or busii^ss should be attracted, hM effective do you 
think good local arts program <»uld be in doing so? Very Effective: 
Jtederately Effective: Not Very Effective: Onnpletely Ineffective: 

26. What are your favorite hobbies ^d pastims? 



27. What is the most enjoyable event of anyi kind that you have attended in your community? 

28. What is the most enjoyable arts-related event that you have attended anywhere within 
the last year? 

Zip Code: Kale: F^le: 

Marital Status: Occupation: 

How long have you lived in your cmmnityl ^ 

Age: Under 18: 18-25: 26-35: 36-45: ^46-65:_ Over 65: 

Please check all of the following schools that you ha^ attended: 

grade School: High School: Vocatiwtal School: 

College: &a<fc»te S^ool: Art School: 
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